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Putting Pep Into Plant 


By B. C. BURDEN Engineer 


U. S. Independent Telephone Association 


This interesting and valuable article, which suggests that managers and plant men 






of small operating companies take an audit of current methods and practices, look- 
ing toward improvements, was delivered as an address by Mr. Burden at last 


to make an annual audit of the 
books and reports. This is also a 
very worthwhile practice for a tele- 
phone company. I do not mean an ex- 
amination of the company’s books and 
reports, but an examination of the day- 
to-day manner of doing business. An 
“audit” of your current methods, prac- 
tices and policies may uncover some as- 
tonishing facts. 


[" MOST businesses it is customary 


It is a very human trait to feel that 
things are about as good as could be 
expected—that the present methods are 
the best, and that no improvement 
is possible. If your present practices 
are nearly perfect, then an examination 
and analysis of them can do no harm, 
and if they are not, then substantial 
good may result and as my title sug- 
gests, you can put “pep into plant.” 

The wit that dished up the expres- 
sion “a man must work from sun to 
sun, but a woman’s work is never done” 
didn’t know about our telephone man- 
agers. 

In addition to being a good plant, 
traffic and commercial man, the small 
exchange manager must be a public re- 
lations expert, understand how to keep 
books, and have the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon in getting along with his oper- 
ators. 

Let us examine these manifold func- 
tions of the small exchange manager 
and establish a checking list to use in 
making our “methods audit.” First let’s 
look at Mr. Manager from the stand- 
point of his plant activities. 


Plant Functions 


A consideration of telephone plant 
functions should recognize that our 
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week's convention of the Telephone Association of Maine held at Waterville. 


plant job is divided into three essen- 
tial parts, viz: 


(1) Design of Plant 
(2) Construction of Plant 
(3) Maintenance of Plant 


An efficient exchange manager will 
give proper weight to all three func- 
tions. If plant is improperly designed, 
no matter how well it may be con- 
structed, it will fail to do a good tele- 
phone job. If the factor of safety of 
poles and wire is too high, it results in 
higher costs than are necessary. If too 
low, then the maintenance charges are 
likely to be excessive because of fre- 
quent line failure during storms. 


Audit Check Point No. 1—Design 
All of which brings us up to audit 
check point No. 1, viz: 





B. C. BURDEN 





(1) As a plant manager, do you 
understand the design of telephone 
plant? 

(2) Can you select the right size 


poles, wire and cable to do a good job 
at the least expenditure? 

(3) Are you still using 22-gauge 
cable where 24- or 26-gauge would be 
just as satisfactory yet would cost less? 

(4) When you install new cable, do 
you take full advantage of the econo- 
mies offered by a well-designed cable 
multiple? 


(5) Do you use a Class 5 pole when 
a Class 7 pole would do the job just as 
well? 


Telephone Plant Design Not Compli- 
cated. The design of telephone plant is 
not an involved process. You do not 
need a slide rule and a knowledge of 
higher mathematics to select the cor- 
rect type and size of plant elements to 
do your job. You do need to have 
an alert interest in what constitutes 
good plant design. You will find simple 
understandable information from time 
to time on the proper design of tele- 
phone plant in your two trade maga- 
Occasional visits with the engi- 
neers and plant men of the larger tele- 
phone companies operating in your vi- 
cinity will enable you to acquire accu- 
rate data on plant design. Observation 
of the construction of the larger com- 
panies will cost you nothing and should 
disclose much useful information on 
standard design practices. You should 
have no trouble in getting the infor- 
mation you need if you are genuinely 
interested in your job. 


zines. 


Plant Construction. Of equal impor- 
tance to proper plant design is good 
plant construction. A well-built tele- 
phone plant will give longer wear with 
less frequent service interruptions and 
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at lower operating costs than will the 
plant that is carelessly constructed. The 
three important elements that make for 
good plant construction are: 


(1) An adequate knowledge of stand- 
ard construction practices. 


(2) Good tools and materials with 
which to construct plant. 


(3) Pride in craftsmanship on the 
part of yourself and workmen. 


There is little, if any, difference in 
first cost between good standard con- 
struction and sloppy, old-fashioned and 
inadequate construction. But there is 
all the difference in the world in the 
appearance, quality of service, and 
maintenance costs of good and bad con- 
struction. 


Audit Check Point No. 2—Construction 
For Audit Check Point No. 2, ask 
yourself these questions: 


(1) Are my construction practices 
modern and up-to-date? 


(2) Am I taking full advantage of 
new and improved tools and procedures? 


(3) Is the workmanship of myself 
and men good? 


(4) Do my construction costs run 
higher than those of other companies? 


(5) Can I get better and more suit- 
able materials than those I am now 
using? 

(6) Do I have my construction ve- 
hicles so arranged as to expedite con- 
struction work? 

(7) Am I doing a good job of train- 
ing my men in standard construction 
methods? 


(8) How does my plant construction 
compare to that of the larger nearby 
companies? 

(9) Do I plan my construction pro- 
grams to take full advantage of favor- 
able weather? 


Don’t Neglect Small Items. It is the 
small items in plant construction that 
most affect the quality of service ren- 
dered. For example, it is a common 
practice of some Independent telephone 
companies to omit the two small inex- 
pensive test connectors that should be 
used at the junction of a subscriber’s 
drop (or a jumper) and an open wire 
line. Yet this is one of the chief sources 
of poor transmission in many plants. 
It is almost impossible to get a good 
low resistance connection between a 
copper-steel, or a bronze drop wire con- 
ductor by simply wrapping it around 
an iron or copper line wire. It may 
seem O.K. at the time it is made, but 
the “springiness” of the drop wire con- 
ductor prevents a tight and intimate 
contact, and within a.matter of months 
an oxide coating will form between the 
two conductors and a substantial re- 
sistance may be interposed in the talk- 
ing circuit, resulting in poor transmis- 
sion. 

The cost of one trouble call to cor- 
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ORDER REPRINTS FOR EMPLOYES 


Mr. Burden’s address on “Putting Pep Into Plant” was received so 
enthusiastically by telephone men and women in the New England states 
attending the recent convention of the Telephone Association of Maine 
that it has been suggested TELEPHONY make reprints of the address 
available to operating telephone companies for distribution to their plant, 
traffic and commercial employes. Even though the title of the address 
suggests an exclusive discussion of telephone plant, this was not the case 
for Mr. Burden makes helpful suggestions for the employes of commer- 
cial and traffic departments as well as of plant. 


In order to conserve paper, we would appreciate receiving orders for 
reprints before the copies are run off which will enable TELEPHONY 
to reprint only the necessary quantity to fill adequately the needs of all 
companies. Therefore, we will delay reprinting Mr. Burden’s address 
until companies have had ample time to estimate their needs and send 
in reprint orders. Companies wanting such reprints no doubt will want 
to place their orders at once because employes do their best work in the 
war effort when properly informed and inspired. 








rect a case of bad transmission caused 
by a poor connection would buy con- 
nectors for a number of drops. 


Typical examples of the most fre- 
quent and more important kinds of poor 
plant construction are: 


(1) Improper sag in cable and open 
wire. 

(2) Poles set too’ shallow. 

(3) Inadequate guying. 

(4) Cable improperly supported at 
poles, at corners, etc. 

(5) Poor or wrong type drop wire 
ties. 

(6) Sloppy subscriber station instal- 
lations. 

(7) Insufficient clearance over road- 
ways. 

(8) Hazardous construction due to 
proximity to power wires. 

(9) Unsightly construction due to 
improper grading of poles at crossings 
and poles not properly lined up. 


(10) “Rats’ nest” arrangement of 
drop wires or jumpers at cable termi- 
nals. 


Plant Maintenance. In considering 
the subject of telephone plant mainte- 
nance, you find that there are several 
schools of thought. This difference of 
opinion on how telephone plant should 
be maintained is best exemplified by 
two characters whom we will call 
“Trouble-Shooter Joe” Method and 
“Preventive Maintenance Dick.” 


Trouble-Shooter Joe sticks to the 
theory that trouble is something to be 
“shot.” Once located and the execution 
completed, Joe believes in hurrying 
back to his pinochle game in the flour 
room of Guggenheim’s grocery store. As 
his fellow townsmen often remark, “Joe 
is one of the best managers the tele- 
phone company has ever had. When 
your telephone won’t work, why just 
get word to Joe. He will have it fixed 
in no time. Doesn’t take him long to 


locate a pair of crossed wires — he 
knows right where to look.” 

Yes, the townspeople are right. Joe 
is a good trouble shooter and very con- 
scientious in getting telephones back 
into service in the shortest possible 
time. But is Joe doing the kind of a 
telephone job that should be done? 

Now, Preventive Maintenance Dick is 
different. Confidentially, Dick is a little 
lazy and sort of soft. Dick doesn’t like 
to be out in all kinds of weather. When 
the wind blows, and the rains beat 
down, Dick prefers to be in his office 
working on his records or fixing up the 
stockroom. 

tealizing that the weak spots in a 
telephone plant generally show up when 
the weather is bad—Dick, who is only 
physically, not mentally, lazy, takes full 
advantage of all his spare time during 


. good weather to inspect and repair his 


outside plant, and even subscriber’s sta- 
tions. The weak spots are located and 
corrected before service has been inter- 
rupted or impaired. Potential sources 
of line failures such as dead limbs 
above the lead are removed—weak and 
broken poles are replaced and reset— 
and the plant is put in first class condi- 
tion during good weather so that during 
bad weather Dick can afford to be lazy. 
But it is laziness that pays dividends 
in better transmission and more reli- 
able service. Lower maintenance costs 
also result as plant can be maintained 
more economically on a “wholesale” 
than on an “item by item” basis. 

The Expert Knew Where to Look. 
In discussing trouble shooting vs. pre- 
ventive maintenance, I well recall a 
telephone plant of which I became man- 
ager in 1922. The man ahead of me 
was champion trouble shooter of the 
county if not the country. He could 
shoot more trouble in less time and 
with fewer tools than anyone I had 
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ev-r met. He stayed on a week or so 
after I took over. This was during the 

onsoon” season out in Nebraska. The 
cable plant was old and a tree surgeon 
had apparently never passed that way. 
I had no more than unpacked my bag 
when the chief operator called me and 
reported that a large number of tele- 
phones were out’ of order. Tests dis- 
closed that I had a wet cable. I was 
preparing to make a Wheatstone Bridge 
test when the ex-manager who was still 
on hand said to me, “No need wasting 
time, I can take you right to the 
trouble.” Somewhat mystified at his 
psychic powers, but pleased at the pros- 
pect of promptly restoring the wet 
cable to service, I quickly accepted his 
offer, and started to gather together a 
furnace, paraffin kettle, and the other 
accoutrements of the well-dressed cable 
man. 

Again the “trouble shooting genius” 
spoke up and said, “You won’t need 
that stuff. I have all the tools and 
material we need in my pocket.” 

Feeling that my education had been 
sadly neglected, we set out along the 
cable that was in trouble. After we had 
gone a few blocks my friend pulled up 
under a big elm, and clambered up to 
where the cable could be reached. After 
a cursory examination, he pulled out a 
pocket knife with a short, stubby blade 
and then proceeded to do as neat a job 
as I have ever seen of removing a foot 
or so of sheath. 

Sure enough, the cable was wet. I 
thought surely he would now send me 
back after the paraffin and fire pot, 
but not this resourceful genius. After 
ballooning the conductors, he pulled out 
a small notebook from which he tore 
out several pages which he promptly 
lit with a match and then passed back 
and forth under the exposed cable pairs 
until he thought they were dry. Same 
sort of an operation used by a woman 
singeing a chicken. Next he deftly 
reached in his pocket, extracted a roll 
of tape, and in the twinkling of an eye 
he had applied a double reverse layer of 
tape over the cable conductors and with 
a flourish he finished off the job by 
taping the cable core up to the mes- 
senger so that water would run off 
more readily. We were back to the 
office in less than 20 minutes from the 
time we started. Sure enough the 
trouble was clear. 

During the week that followed I wit- 
nessed many more feats equally start- 
ling. A short on a rural line was 
promptly diagnosed by the expert as 
being in a slack span down by Gilli- 
gan’s mill—a ground on a toll line was 
caused, so he said, by contact with a 
loose guy on a pole near the railroad. 
In each case he was right. After the 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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MANAGER'S PERSONAL AUDIT 


These questions, prepared by B. C. Burden, are for use of an exchange 
manager in making an audit of his overall management methods, policies 
and results. Rate yourself by placing a check mark under the appropriate 
answer you feel you deserve. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 
(22) 
(23) 


(24) 
(25) 


Yes No 
Do you have a good understanding of plant design?...... O 0 
Do you select pole sizes by guess?............-5-+00065 0 0 
Are you taking full advantage of small gauge cable 
CEE Gadkatersrcrencevsnatehans aw ede Cawiiees 0 0 
Are you maintaining your plant on a “preventive main- 
tenance” or a “trouble shooting” basis?............... 0 0 
Do you visit other telephone companies to get new ideas 
i EE Sa sd b> 00-00 00. Sede8s £45 FN Gu oEn he eee Oo ‘= 
Do you take part in local civic affairs?................. 0 i 
Are the majority of your townspeople friendly to the 
I is occ. canwewediedes ee Su 63 ka wb 0 i= 
Do you give occasional talks before civic clubs to 
acquaint them with telephone company problems?....... = oO 
Are you businesslike and firm, yet diplomatic, in your 
Se EE x bs wsee eda Coden ceed Sn tne Racsa 0 oO 
Do you understand the “reasons behind your rates” 
sufficiently well to answer a subscriber’s arguments for 
SY EE sch as t's ~ eh LO adhe Sade eA we aw ee eee ia 0 
Are you fully familiar with the accounting procedures 
ne SPER EE COUT eT Teer eee rye CT Cc] 
Have you trained your operators in standard operating 
EE 6.5 os wiediakle nies 66a We ES Men sO ee E Cc CO 
Do you make any effort to check your operator answer- 
ing time and courtesy and improve it if necessary?..... . Cc is) 
During normal times do you “sell” telephone service or 
just sit back and wait for orders to come in?............ C) Cj 
Are your directories a good source of advertising revenue 
OF DO OE GND DEE 6c ccc cw ce vesaweninsctsesouss 0 Cj 
Are you keeping up-to-date on new and improved con- 
struction practices or do you “do it any old way”?...... 0 ia 
Do you and all your employes pursue the “voice with 
the smile” policy in dealing with the public?........... 0 O 
Is your central office and surrounding grounds kept in a 
neat and efficient appearing condition?................ 0 C 
Do you read your trade magazines as a means of keep- 
ing abreast of the latest practices and developments in 
ee EY RT os Sb a ce evaerenenees Mey eOn Bae ban s 0 O 
Do you do a good job of filling out plant reports, daily 
work sheets, etc., which are essential if the books of the 
company are to correctly reflect plant value?............ O 0 
Is your stock room kept neat and orderly?............. Oo 0 
Are you and the other employes making best use of time? . 0 
Are the company’s maintenance and construction vehicles 
properly maintained and routined so as to give maximum 
ee ie ee ET ss obo. 0 0 8 Kae Oe wa nh Os 6h Sones CT 0 
Is your pole yard well arranged and weeds kept down?... . 7) 0 
If your company is not earning an adequate return have 
you spent any time trying to determine what can be done 
besides raising rates to improve your net?.............. O 0 











just what the future of the special 
House investigation into the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) is 
going to be. When Chairman Cox sud- 
denly resigned from the chairmanship 
of the committee, friends, critics, and 
impartial observers of the inquiry 
agreed that it was a good thing. 
(TELEPHONY, October 9, p. 56.) 

This reaction was not necessarily a 
reflection on Chairman Cox personally 
(against whom certain unproved 
charges of receiving an unlawful fee 
still have not been pressed by the only 
agency having jurisdiction of such a 
prosecution—the Department of Jus- 
tice). It is merely an acknowledgment 
of the fact that Cox’s resignation clears 
the atmosphere of a personality feud 
which has obscured, so far, the merits 
—or demerits, if you will—of the in- 
vestigatory work of the committee. 

Furthermore, Representative Lea of 
California, Cox’s successor, is the regu- 
lar chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which handles virtually all legislation 
affecting the jurisdiction of the FCC 
and other regulatory commissions. It 
was thought that in view of his dual 
status as chairman of that committee, 
as well as the special House investigat- 
ing committee, it would give his leader- 
ship of the investigation a certain meas- 
ure of dignity and authority which 
would command the cooperation and 
respect of the FCC members, staff, and 
any other witnesses inside or outside 
of the government who might be called 


[ IS pretty hard to say at this date 
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Resignation of Representative Cox from House FCC inves- 


tigating committee should help to put inquiry above plane 


of personality feud. . 


. . Free speech on radio is current 


controversial subject, and Mr. Welch compares America's 


broad radio policy and excellent programs with govern- 


ment-controlled radio broadcasts of Europe. 


to testify. Such a setup would seem to 
block any further criticism that the 
House committee’s investigation is un- 
fair or “loaded” against the FCC. 

Again, it was recalled that last year 
Representative Lea, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, presided for 
some time over hearings on _ the 
Saunders bill to split the FCC in two 
and spell out its jurisdiction (very 
similar to the Wheeler-White bill now 
pending in the Senate). The Saunders 
bill was stalled, not from any particu- 
lar opposition to it, but because of 
routine legislative inertia (it usually 
takes two or three sessions of steady 
pushing to get such a bill out onto the 
floor) and its author was defeated in a 
routine political upheaval in Louisiana 
polities. 

But your correspondent’s notes of 
those hearings indicate that Chairman 
Lea presided for several weeks over ses- 
sions at which anti-FCC testimony was 
recorded. It does not appear that he 
attempted to check the trend of such 
testimony or that his comparatively 


rare questions were hostile to such a 
trend. In other words, it would seem 
that Chairman Lea already has a good 
background of the principal controver- 
sial issues involving the FCC and 
knows pretty well what the score is 
with respect to various personalities 
involved. 

Finally, it was noted that the temper 
of the House at the time of Cox’s resig- 
nation was, and very probably still is, 
definitely in favor of continuing a thor- 
ough investigation of the FCC. The 
ovation given to Chairman Cox and the 
individual statements of various leading 
members of that chamber were almost 
unanimously to the effect that Cox’s 
sacrifice in stepping down should not 
be in vain. Cox himself explained that 
he was only stepping down in order 
that the investigation itself should go 
on unhampered. 

It is difficult to see how, in the light 
of such clear-cut demonstration of the 
House sentiment, Chairman Lea could 
take any other course than one of fair 
but vigorous prosecution of his cham- 
ber’s mandate to investigate the FCC. 
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Certainly, it would hardly support any 
attempt to hush up, tone down, or 
whitewash the probe. 

But powerful influences are at work 
which may bring about just such a re- 
sult. Certain groups have been lobby- 
ing furiously behind the scenes to have 
Lea “lay off” or go easy. The same 
radical group (typified by the left-wing 
New York City publication, PM) which 
started months ago the almost daily 
chant that “Cox must go” because he 
was unqualified to be chairman, have 
now taken up the same line of attack 
against the committee’s general counsel, 
Eugene Garey of New York City. The 
objection to Garey seems to be that he 
practices law in Wall Street (where 
President Roosevelt once practiced law) 
and is otherwise unfair. In other words, 
it is pretty clear now that these same 
people were not so much worried about 
Cox leading the investigation as they 
were about the investigation being led 
at all. In short, they don’t want an in- 
vestigation of the FCC—any investiga- 
tion. 

Chairman Lea, it can also be recalled, 
is a generally regular party man who 
responds instinctively to the right kind 
of pressure. He has never been known 
as a fervent New Dealer, nor has he 
ever distinguished himself by any par- 
ticular criticism of the New Deal. 

The tip-off as to whether we shall get 
any real investigation, or whether the 
whole thing is likely to be turned into 
a whitewash job seems to depend on 
whether Lea decides to break up the 
investigation staff assembled under the 
chairmanship of Cox. This does not 
necessarily boil down to such a narrow 
issue of whether Garey stays on the job 
or not. It is conceivable that Garey, for 
reasons of his own, might prefer to step 
out and let somebody else handle it. 
But if the shake-up goes all the way 
down the line, including investigators, 
we can just sit back and feel sure that 
Lea has listened to all the thunder on 
the left. 

But there is some danger from the 
administration viewpoint, even if Lea 
does agree to torpedo the whole inves- 
tigation. There is the temper of the 
House previously referred to, which has 
already authorized funds for an inves- 
tigation, and doubtless intends to have 
one. There are also the two Republican 
members to be considered, Representa- 
tives Wigglesworth of Massachusetts 
and Miller of Missouri. At this writing 
these two men were ready, at the drop 
of a hat, to resign from the committee 
at the first definite sign that the inves- 
tigation was turning soft. If they do 
that, then the Republicans will prob- 
ably refuse to take any further part in 
it and will carry the issue to the coun- 
try as one of the campaign arguments 
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in 1944. This could hardly be a very 
vital or popular issue. But, still, it 
could be an issue. 

There is also ex-Chairman Cox, who 
is still virtually in control of the power- 
ful House Rules Committee. Cox is in 
a position to play some mighty mean 
tricks on the administration’s entire 
legislative program if he feels that he 
has been double-crossed or that the 
membership of the House has been be- 
trayed by a sabotaged investigation. 

Dissatisfaction over the entire FCC 
situation has spread to the upper cham- 
ber of Congress where the Wheeler- 
White bill is still pending before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. Senator Wheeler, chairman of that 
committee, has been too preoccupied 
with the father draft legislation up 
until last week to get started with his 
promised hearings on that bill. But 
Senator White of Maine, the other co- 
author of the bill, is raring to go. 

Both Senators have agreed on a 
thorough consideration of the FCC, 
radio regulation and allied problems 
when the hearings get under way late 
this month or early next month. And 
so, we may yet witness the spectacle 
of the FCC being simultaneously in- 
vestigated on both sides of Congress. 
And if the House committee falters or 
goes soft, we can be sure that Senators 
Wheeler and White will not do likewise. 
Senator Wheeler in particular is quite 
noted for his resistance to outside pres- 
sure when he is following his own mind. 
Senator White is a Republican, which 
speaks for itself. 


* + * 


The issue of free speech on the radio 
seems to be very much in the air of late 
as the result of an attack being made 
by certain radio commentators led by 
Walter Winchell on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s policy of requir- 
ing all news commentators to confine 
themselves to news and keep their opin- 
ions to themselves. Chairman Fly of 
the FCC decided last week to stir up 
further what he described as “the cur- 
rent healthy ferment” regarding radio 
commentators and the question of 
whether or not they should express 
their own opinions about things. 

Mr. Fly, speaking before a luncheon 
meeting of the Radio Executives Club 
in New York City, said: “I venture to 
suggest that listeners want to know 
what radio analysts themselves think.” 

This apparently was a reference to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, one 
of whose news analysts, Cecil Brown, 
resigned recently in protest against the 
network’s restrictions on the expression 
of editorial opinion. 


Fly said that “radio does have some 





of the most competent commentators 
and analysts on earth and it would be 
a pity if the rules of the very medium 
which brings their voices to the people 
prevent their opinions from reaching 
the people. Any policy that requires 
these men to mouth second-hand opin- 
ions serves no purpose.” 


Chairman Fly declared that “personal 
opinions should not, of course, be aired 
in the guise of news, but, assuming 
competency, if the statements are prop- 
erly labeled as opinion, I can hardly see 
the reason why they should not be 
aired.” 

After Mr. Fly’s speech Paul W. 
Kesten, newly-elected CBS executive 
vice president, told the gathering: 


“CBS is just as vigorous a champion 
of free speech as is Mr. Fly. We be- 
lieve, however, that freedom of speech 
does not mean freedom for a privileged 
few. We do not believe that such free- 
dom is achieved by giving a small 
group of men, broadcasting in regular 
news periods, any encouragement to use 
this time to advance their personal 
prejudices or to pulpiteer for their own 
point of view. The real essence of our 
news policies is to keep our news broad- 
casting and news analysis as objective 
as humanly possible, rather than to let 
it degenerate into partisan propaganda. 
There is plenty of space on the air for 
special pleading. We merely say that 
news broadcasts are not the place for 
it.” 


Mr. Fly’s suggestion that the prob- 
lem might be solved by simply labeling 
what is supposed to be a newscast and 
what is going to be a commentator’s 
own analysis is certainly a helpful one. 
It would help many of us listeners who 
have tuned in on a 15-minute program 
expecting to get the latest news only to 
get a minute or two of highly-colored 
news dispatches with the balance 
chiefly a supercharged emotional rendi- 
tion of the commentator’s own personal 
ideas. 


But that can’t be the answer to the 
whole problem. If everyone with an idea 
to sell the public and the price to pay 
for it on the air were given the right to 
address the microphone, there would 
not be room enough for all. There is 
just so much room on the air. At pres- 
ent most of it is taken up with enter- 
tainment programs. The solution is not 
as easy as the way the newspapers 
solve a parallel problem—by confining, 
theoretically at least, the expression of 
opinion to the editorial page or the open 
forum department or featured columns. 
Most newspapers honestly try to make 
their news reporting as objective as 
possible. 


At first blush this may seem to be 
another one of those radio controversies 
which has little interest for the tele- 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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SUMMARY of United States 
A communications in the war was 
issued recently by the Office of 
War Information on the basis of data 
supplied by eight government agencies 
and labor and industrial organizations. 
The OWI reported that, despite critical 
shortages of manpower and material, 
the communication facilities of the na- 
tion had been expanded to handle 
millions of words more every day— 
probably the greatest and fastest ex- 
change of intelligence the world has 
ever known—with little disruption of 
the exchange of civilian information. 
It is true that radio “hams” have 
been restricted, singing telegrams and 
some other types of messages cannot be 
sent, telephone calls without priority 
may have to wait, and the urban public 
has been asked to add district numbers 
to mail 


addresses, but these incon- 
veniences are negligible when con- 
trasted with the magnitude of the 


mobilization of the nation’s telephone, 
telegraph, teletype, radio and mail 
services for war. 

Military communications themselves 
form one of the biggest parts of the 
picture, and the great numbers of men 
enrolled in the Army Signal Corps and 
in the Naval Communications Service, 
as well as the vast amounts of com- 
munications equipment used by these 
services, account in large measure for 
the manpower and equipment shortages 
in civilian communications. The Signal 
Corps alone is now twice the size of 
the peacetime regular Army, and the 
huge quantities of military mail which 
the War and Navy Departments trans- 
port overseas—over 50,000,000 pieces a 
week — have resulted in what is the 
nearest thing in existence to a world- 
wide postal system under one flag. 

Despite the shutting off of many 
countries with which the United States 
was in daily communication before the 
war, the total volume of our overseas 
telecommunications has not decreased, 
and may even have increased, since the 
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outbreak of hostilities. Radiotelephone 
and radiotelegraph service to Central 
and South America, especially, has ex- 
panded, and modernization of those 
submarine cables still open permits the 
handling of the swollen war traffic— 
much of it government messages. 

Our chief source of news and in- 
telligence from enemy and enemy-occu- 
pied countries is provided by the moni- 
toring of their domestic and foreign 
broadcasts, and we in turn send out 
about 4,000 short-wave programs each 
week of news, propaganda and enter- 
tainment to various parts of the world. 

Only overseas communications are 
censored; here at home the Office of 
Censorship merely administers volun- 
tary “Codes of Wartime Practices” for 
the press and the broadcasting com- 
panies. Our untrammeled domestic com- 
munications are being used as never 
before: so many people are communi- 
cating with so many others for various 
reasons connected with the war, as well 
as for the usual reasons, that long dis- 
tance telephone calls have doubled, tele- 
graph traffic has soared, air-mail is up 
nearly 70 per cent, and regular letter 
mail about 20 per cent. 


Military Communications 

But it is military communications 
which dominate the scene—not only be- 
cause of their vastness, but because of 
the effect of that vastness on the rest 
of the picture, the OWI report states. 


In the Army, communications are the 
function of the Signal Corps of the 
Army Service Forces, which as of June 
30, numbered 280,000 men and 28,000 
officers — twice the enrollment of the 
total peacetime regular army and 
taken, of course, in considerable part 
from the now thinned ranks of civilian 
communications workers. 

In addition, large numbers of com- 
munications personnel are distributed 
among the other branches of the Army 
as airplane and tank radio operators, 








“walkie-talkie” and “handy-talkie” car- 
riers and message runners. Many selec- 
tees without technical background but 
with high IQ’s have been given Signal 
Corps communications training in 50 
military and 268 civilian schools — in- 
cluding schools and laboratories main- 
tained by communications companies. 


Mature men with specialized back- 
ground are still needed by the Signal 
Corps. The Corps could use all the elec- 
trical engineers and electronic phys- 
icists, for example, that it could find. 
As to equipment and parts the Signal 
Corps, at the end of 1942, had slightly 
exceeded its procurement objectives. 


As a result of one of the characteris- 
tics of modern warfare—the great mo- 
bility of units and, frequently, their 
wide separation from one another — 
radio communications far outweigh 
wire communications in this war even 
in the Army. Of the Signal Corps’ $5,- 
000,000,000 communications equipment 
procurement program for this year, 
approximately 90 per cent is destined 
to be spent on radio. 


Wire communications have the ad- 
vantage of providing greater security 
as messages sent by wire cannot be in- 
tercepted or jammed by the enemy as 
easily as radio messages. But the diffi- 
culties of transporting wire and install- 
ing it over vast distances and in jungles 
and other forbidding terrains are very 
considerable, of course. In combat 
theaters, wire communications are used 
down to the regimental echelon. For- 
ward of that, communications is gen- 
erally by radio. 

In making bridgeheads, Signal Corps 
troops are usually among the first to 
land. Radio communication is main- 
tained between bridgehead and ship, 
and on shore wire is laid laterally and 
forward. By the time artillery is in a 
position to fire, wire communication has 
been established between the firing 
point and the command posts. 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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When American bombers are roaring over enemy territory, and the 
message ‘approaching target’’ comes over the intercom system, it's quite 


likely that the pilot and bombardier are talking over your telephones. 


Those are the telephones you might have received if—if Hitler 
hadn't invaded Poland, if Japan hadn't attacked Pearl Harbor, or if the 
United States weren't now putting every ounce of energy into beating 


the Axis to its knees. 


As it is, you and other telephone men are glad to give up those 
telephones and everything else necessary to help our fighters do the job 
as quickly as possible. That means making the most of what you have— 
doing a better job than you ever thought possible, with less material 


and less manpower. 


Because we know it's not an easy job, we want to help wherever we 
can. If you need advice on meeting heavy wartime traffic, in keeping 
your equipment working at highest efficiency, in meeting outside plant 
problems, ask our field service man to work with you; or write direct to us 


for suggestions. 
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In naval communications, the func- 
tion of the Office of Naval Communica- 
tions, wire naturally plays even less of 
a role than in the Signal Corps, and the 
Navy’s use of radio communications is 
proportionately higher. 


The Coast Guard has leased five of 
the radiotelegraph stations on our 
coasts and operates them in maintain- 
ing watch for distressed ships; and at 
sea, in addition to the usual radio work, 
the Navy makes use of devices for the 
detection of enemy ships, planes and 
submarines. 


Radio is used by the Navy not only 
for long distance communications but 
also for short range work between the 
ships and planes of a modern task 
force. 


The many communications activities 
of the Marine Corps do not differ essen- 
tially from those of the other branches 
of the armed services. 


In connection with telephonic com- 
munications, the OWI report said that 
in the case of radio receiving sets, the 
production of new telephone instru- 
ments for civilians has been stopped 
in favor of the manufacture of equip- 
ment for the armed services, and old- 
fashioned “desk” sets are being brought 
back into home use. 


In some areas service is being “de- 
graded”’—that is, only party-line serv- 
ice is being installed, and in some cases 
is being substituted for single-party 
service. Both the Bell System and the 
Independent telephone companies have 
expended considerable effort in con- 
serving strategic war materials and in 
undertaking valuable research, and 
they are maintaining extensive adver- 
tising campaigns to discourage un- 
necessary use of the telephone that 
might hinder the war effort. 


In the same way that users of essen- 
tial service are given precedence in ob- 
taining telephone facilities, certain 
urgent long distance calls are also 
given priority. By order of the Board 
of War Communications, three classes 
of priority have been set up for long 
distance calls vital to the war effort. 

Long distance telephone traffic has 
nearly doubled in the last two years. 
At the present time, about 2,200,000 
long distance telephone calls are being 
made in this country per day, at an 
average connection speed of 3.7 
minutes. Some idea of the crowding of 
the circuits may be gathered from the 
fact that two years ago the average 
connection speed of long distance calls 
was 1.5 minutes. On the other hand, 
in 1916, just before this country 
entered the last war, average long dis- 
tance connection speed was 16 minutes. 
Toll calls out of Washington alone now 
average 42,000 a day, as contrasted 


with 24,000 a day just before Pearl 
Harbor. 


On a country-wide average, long dis- 
tance calls are still made more fre- 
quently during the day than at night, 
but in areas where there are large 
military camps night calls, from 7 P.M. 
to 10 P.M., are often more numerous. 
Service men at the camps are usually 
off duty at about the same hours and 
consequently place their calls at the 
same time. This places such a burden 
on the circuits that delays on calls from 
camp pay-stations often are unavoid- 
able. In an effort to make the situation 
as comfortable as -possible, the tele- 
phone companies now provide “attended 
service” at most of the larger camps 
and bases. This means that the soldier 
or sailor can give his call to an at- 
tendant and be assured of being called 
as soon as his connection is ready. 


Considerable flexibility in long dis- 
tance service is made possible by long 
distance traffic control bureaus of the 
Bell System, which shift circuits into 
localities where they are most needed 
at a particular time. At New York 
alone, changes of this kind are made 
almost 200 times a day. Some circuit 
shifts are planned in advance, such as 
the nightly shifting over of as many 
circuits as possible from normal busi- 
ness day usage to serve Army camps. 
Generally speaking, however, the de- 
mand for long distance service is any- 
thing but uniform, with sudden 
unpredictable surges often occurring 
where least expected. Whenever possi- 
ble, the Board of War Communications 
urges the public to make its long dis- 
tance calls during off-peak hours and 
on Sundays. 


Applications to the FCC, BWC and 
the War Production Board by telephone 
companies for permission to expand 
service are examined carefully these 
days to determine whether or not they 
will fill war needs and not result in the 
use of scarce equipment and material 
for non-essential purposes. 


The telephone companies have done 
a good job in substituting women for 
men among their employes, the report 
states. It is estimated that seven-tenths 
of all Bell System workers are now 
women, as are at least 55,000 out of the 
75,000 employes of the Independent 
companies. Even so, there are severe 
manpower shortages throughout the in- 
dustry, in the Independent companies 
particularly. 


The overall telephone picture is thus 
one of crowded circuits and of man- 
power and material shortages, but one 
also of a continuation of all essential 
and of all non-essential civilian traffic 
as well, except on such an abnormal 
day as Christmas, when the long dis- 


tance connections desired mount to a 
dizzying number. 


Teletypewriters and 
Teleprinters 


The use of teletypewriter or tele- 
printer systems, by which messages 
typed on one instrument are instantane- 
ously recorded on others connected with 
it by wire or occasionally by radio, has 
vastly expanded under wartime condi- 
tions, the OWI reports. Government 
and industry are at present the greatest 
users of these services. The press comes 
third. 

Teletypewriter links across the coun- 
try, including both leased line and ex- 
change services, now total nearly two 
million circuit miles for the Bell System 
alone. 

A teletypewriter exchange service 
makes it possible for one subscriber to 
be connected with another as rapidly 
as a long distance telephone connection 
can be made. Other wire companies pro- 
vide substantial additional mileage for 
private teleprinter systems. The rail- 
roads and pipeline companies also make 
extensive use of teleprinters on their 
own wire lines. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration leases a teletype circuit 
of about 63,000 miles for its aviation 
weather-reporting and_ traffic-control 
services. The FBI is a big user of 
teletype. 

The supply of these “typing by wire” 
machines is far from adequate. They 
are being manufactured at the rate of 
20 times their production before the 
war, but the volume of Army teletype- 
writer orders on hand at the present 
time equals approximately the total 
number of machines owned by the Bell 
System. 


Overseas Telephone 

With respect to overseas telephone 
service the OWI report states that be- 
fore the war, the United States was con- 
nected by direct radiotelephone service 
with all major countries and strategic 
areas throughout the world. The first to 
be shut off from us were the German- 
occupied countries in Europe. Then, 
after Pearl Harbor, service to Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo was suspended, and 
subsequently service to Java and the 
Philippines was discontinued when 
these countries were occupied by Japan. 

During the past year, radiotelephone 
service has been extended to Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana and to Recife, Brazil via 
Rio de Janeiro. Plans for service to the 
Soviet Union* and several additional 
islands in the Carribbean are under 
way. Due to the tremendous increase in 
radiotelephone traffic to Central and 
South America, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 

(Please turn to page 21) 





*Service to Russia has now been 
opened (TELEPHONY, Oct. 2, p. 29). 
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Liery branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No.7 of a series, Air Forces. 


Won’t you help him? 
This pilot is one of millions of 
men in the armed forces who need 
equipment that only your dollars 
can buy. Not just a few dollars 
now and then—but regularly — 
every dollar you can possibly invest 
in War Bonds from now till Victory! 
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Over the interphone comes the bombardier’s voice, “Bombs away!” Some 
day, some pilot will hear these words as the war's last bomb goes down. He 
will bring his crew home to their happiest landing—in a world where all men 
may look to the skies, not in fear of death, but in thankfulness for freedom. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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ceived from F. W. T. Atkin, engi- 

neer for Wireless Services, Ltd., 
Liverpool, England, referring to an item 
on ohmmeters which appeared on this 
page in the March 13 issue this year. 
The letter reads in part as follows: 


To FOLLOWING letter was re- 


“This company is not engaged in the 
telephone business, but operates a net- 
work consisting of a number of main 
and branch feeders of open overhead 
wires (two pairs) but also including a 
proportion of lead-covered cable, carry- 
ing two broadcast programmes at 
audio-frequency to several thousand 
subscribers in this district, and in other 
parts of England. The A.F. voltage on 
the network peaks up to 60 V., and we 
found that cable faults which broke 
down on this voltage did not always 
show up on the 1% V. ohmmeters used 
by our linemen. 


“We have been using a number of 
15 V. ohmmeters for some time, and 
have found them very satisfactory. Two 
ranges are available—10 to 1500 ohms, 
and 1,000 to 100,000 ohms—the lower 
range being obtained by switching 
across the instrument a 230-ohm shunt. 
The total resistance of the instrument 
on the lower range is approximately 
220-ohms, consuming 67 mAs on a full 
‘short,’ and on the higher range 20,000 
ohms, consuming 0.8 mA approximately 
on a full ‘short.’ 

“It is possible to make a lineman’s 
test set in a wooden box about six 
inches square by four inches deep over 
the lid, the meter itself being three 
inches in diameter, and is mounted on 
a bakelite panel. The batteries (two 
standard 9 V. radio ‘C’ batteries in 
series, with 1% VV. tappings) are 
fitted into a small compartment. 
single pole on-off switch connects the 
shunt across the meter when required 
for the lower range. An adjustable 
magnetic shunt, integral with the 
meter, and adjusted by means of a knob 
below the usual ‘zero adjust’ screw, 
allows for the ‘zero ohms’ setting to be 
obtained for variations of battery vol- 
tage between the 1% V. taps on the 
battery. 


“I hope the above will be of interest, 
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and would be interested myself to read 
of any other engineer’s experience with 
ohmmeters using higher voltages, and 
instruments of greater sensitivity.” 


It is hoped that some of our readers 
will be able to give Mr. Atkin some in- 
formation from actual experience on 
testing with more sensitive meters. 


* * * 


The new Summer-Fall 1943 telephone 
directory of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. has included a map on 
page 3 of the yellow section showing 
the new postal delivery zones. These 
zones prove a real help for the new 
and often inexperienced help in the 
Postal Department and it is believed 
that the publication of this map by all 
telephone companies would be an ex- 


cellent idea. 
* * * 


I was most favorably impressed re- 
cently with a demonstration of a call 
announcer system. This is a mechanical 
voice and is used instead of the call in- 
dicator equipment to connect automatic 
subscribers into a manual exchange. 
The voice which speaks the numerals is 
recorded. When the digit “9” for ex- 
ample is dialed, the mechanical voice 
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(Courtesy, The Michigan Bell) 


repeats “nine” to the operator in the 
manual exchange. This equipment, 
we understand, can be used to connect 
automatic to manual without the 
need of installing any special equip- 
ment in the manual exchange. 


* * * 


According to Telephone Review pub- 
lished by the New York Telephone Co., 
“Telemites” are to the telephone what 
“Gremlins” are to airplanes. It seems 
that these troublesome little trolls drill 
holes in cable and cross-up open wire. 
They even break wires off jacks in the 
switchboard and drink electrolyte. out 
of the storage batteries. 


* * * 


An interesting sample of cable was 
received recently from Maj. Wm. V. 
Sayner, Signal Corps, Seattle, Wash. 
This cable was taken from a full reel 
which was captured from the Japs on 
the Island of Attu, in May of this year. 
This cable is interesting in that it 
represents an extravagant waste of 
both material and labor in its manu- 
facture. It consists of one-pair tinned 
copper conductors about 16-gauge. Good 
rubber insulation is provided although 
the conductors are not well centered in 
it. Each conductor is covered with 
cloth; one red, the other a bluish slate, 
apparently for identification purposes. 
Two strings of hemp make the round 
cable which is covered with cloth bear- 
ing Japanese characters. Then comes a 
lead covering, waxed paper, dry paper 
and a metallic braid. 

Why such an elaborate cable was 
ever designed for communication is 
difficult to understand, and it is not 
suitable for power. Let them waste 
their materiel, for it will just make 
them that much easier to whip. 
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OWI Reports on 
Communications 


(Concluded from page 18) 





and Panama, additional circuits have 
been established to those points. Radio- 
telephone traffic between the United 
States and Panama is up over 200 per 
cent since Pearl Harbor; with Hawaii, 
over 300 per cent. This growth in inter- 
American calls has more than offset 
the loss of calls to other parts of the 
world. Today the total radiotelephone 
message volume is about half again as 
large as before Pearl Harbor. 

Except for the Bahamas and Ja- 
maica, personal radiotelephone calls 
may be made between any two points in 
the Western Hemisphere. For the rest 
of the countries with whom telephone 
connections are still open, however, the 
following Board of War Communica- 
tions regulations are in effect: 


(1) Except for American press calls 
and radio broadcast programs, no non- 
governmental business or _ personal 
radiotelephone call may be made to or 
from any foreign point outside the 
Western Hemisphere other than Great 
Britain, or to and from the Bahamas 
or Jamaica, unless the call is made in 
the interest of the United States or 
the United Nations, sponsored by an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment and approved by the Office of 
Censorship. Non-governmental business 
or personal radiotelephone calls are not 
permitted between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

(2) No calls of any nature, over the 
radiotelephone circuits under the juris- 
diction of the United States, no matter 
where such calls may originate, unless 
they are sponsored and approved as in 
(1), shall be permitted to, from or on 
behalf of the following 13  coun- 
tries: Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, 
Iran, Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. 

To prevent overseas telephone con- 
versations from being overheard by 
curious listeners, voices are “scram- 
bled” by various radio devices as they 
go over the circuits and “unscrambled” 
when they arrive at their destination. 

Ship-to-shore telephones on ocean- 
going vessels are no longer employed 


for public use as they would betray | 


ship locations to the enemy. 

In preparing its report, OWI con- 
sulted the Federal Communications 
Commission, War Production Board, 
War Department, Navy Department, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Censorship, 
Office of Civilian Defense, Post Office 
Department and labor and industrial 
organizations. 
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T HE AUTOMATIC Electric standard of protection 
is tops. It is literally impossible to buy any better pro- 
tection — anywhere! For one thing these protective 





devices are engineered to provide maximum protection 
against destructive forces. The rugged metal cases are 
strongly constructed and finished to withstand the worst 
that time and weather can bring. Mounting facilities 
are always convenient. These and other features are 
carefully considered, worked out and tested to give you 
extra durability and extra strength for longer service. 


In all, Automatic Electric protective apparatus sets a 
standard of greater protection and, consequently, 
greater economy for the telephone industry. For com- 
plete information write for Catalog 4068-A. 
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Intrastate Rates of Bell in 
Tennessee Being Probed 

A request by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for eight addi- 
tional months in which to make studies 
for introduction in a rate case brought 
against it in Nashville, Tenn., was 
taken under advisement September 29 
by the Tennessee Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Commissioner Leon Jourolmon, Jr., 
asked that the hearing take place with- 
in 30 days and that the company be 
ordered to impound some of its funds 
pending settlement of the case, but his 
request was overruled by Chairman 
Porter Dunlap and Commissioner John 
C. Hammer. 


The company was ordered to show 
why it should not reduce its intrastate 
long distance rates in Tennessee to the 
level of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph interstate rates in September, 
1941, and later ordered also to show 
why its intrastate rates in Tennessee 
should not be reduced to the level of 
its own interstate rates. 


Vv 


Thedford (Neb.) Company Gets 
New Rate, Lines, Etc. 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission recently granted authority to 
the Thomas County Telephone Co. of 
Thedford, Neb. (formerly the Thed- 
ford Telephone Exchange) to put into 
effect the following schedule of rates: 
business, wall or desk, $2.15; residence, 
individual, wall or desk, $1.80; resi- 
dence, party line, wall or desk, $1.55, 
and rural lines, $1.40, with the excep- 
tion of Cherry county subscribers. Sub- 
scribers who own telephone instru- 
ments will be given a monthly discount 
of 25 cents. The new schedule provides 
for extension rates and varying charges 
for installation from $1.50 where no 
building is necessary to $3.50 where 
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construction is required. Switched line 
rates were fixed at 65 cents a month, 

‘with added charges per month where 

the company furnishes the station. 


The main exchange will be located at 
Thedford, which has been without serv- 
ice for weeks since the former owner 
discontinued operation. J. R. Judge of 
Dunning, operator of exchanges in 
neighboring’ areas, will own the prop- 
erties, after business men and ranch- 
men bought the old holdings and turned 
them over to Mr. Judge. Rebuilding 
will be necessary, and it is not expected 
that complete service will be available 
until December 1. 


The commission also granted author- 
ity to build a metallic toll line from 
Thedford to Brownlee and the construc- 
tion of rural grounded lines and facili- 
ties to provide ranchmen in the adjoin- 
ing county of Cherry with service at 
$3.00 a month, if built within a year. 
As it is impracticable to establish an 
attended exchange at Brownlee, a metal- 
lic circuit will be used to control auto- 
matic switching and to provide signal- 
ing circuits for rural lines. 

Present service in this rural area is 
furnished by several ranchers who have 
a neighborhood line which may be 
switched over another neighborhood at 
rural switches and progress made from 
switch to switch which eventually may 
reach desired connections at Ainsworth 
and Wood Lake. The lines are badly 
deteriorated and service very poor. 


The commission says that the $3.00-a- 
month rate is not excessive in view of 
the fact that one maintenance trip to 
the far end of the lines would take a 
day and would involve a ride of 123 
miles. Maintenance will be taken care 
of out of Dunning. The Northwestern 
Bell will close its newly-installed public 
toll station at Thedford and the Thomas 
County company will be in control. 


Because of the importance of the ter- 


ritory for ranching and livestock pro- 
duction, many miles from trading posts, 
the War Production Board is expected 
to approve the application so that work 
can start shortly. 


Vv 


Puerto Rico Property Appraised 
Prior to Issuance of Bonds 

J. G. Wray, who heads an engineer- 
ing and appraisal company under his 
name in Chicago, has gone to Puerto 
Rico to pass opinion on the property 
of the Puerto Rico Telephone Co. in 
connection with the sale of its property 
and equipment on a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 or more, according to an 
announcement made by Benjamin Ortiz, 
chairman of the Puerto Rico Public 
Service Commission. 


A contract was signed with a banking 
corporation of New York and Chicago 
for the floating of the $5,000,000 bond 
issue to facilitate the purchase of the 
property of the Puerto Rico company, 
it was officially announced. 


Vv 


Fairview (Kan.) Company 
Rates Increased 

At a hearing of the Kansas Corpo- 
ration Commission August 30, the 
Fairview (Kan.) Telephone Co. was 
granted authority to increase its rates 
25 cents per month at Fairview be- 
cause of higher wages, increased cost 
of supplies, equipment, etc. The change 
was retroactive to August 1 and sub- 
scribers were required to pay the dif- 
ference in the rates. The increased 
revenues will enable stockholders in 
the company to receive the dividends 
to which they are entitled. 

The new rates are as follows: busi- 
ness telephones, from $1.50 to $1.75; 
business telephones, with extensions, 
$2.00; private lines, $1.50; ordinary 
telephones, $1.25. 
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Southwestern Associated Sells 
Knowles (Okla.) Exchange 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion recently was advised by F. L. 
3utler, district manager of the South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., that 
his company’s telephone exchange at 
Knowles, Okla., has been sold to John 
Shepherd of Knowles, effective Septem- 
ber 15. The Knowles exchange has 
seven company-owned and 29 switched 
stations. 


VV 

New Assistant Commissioner 
GEORGE R. PERRINE, of Aurora, IIL, 

has been named by Governor Green to 
be Assistant Commerce Commissioner 
to succeed H. U. Bailey of Princeton, 
deceased. 

VV 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
October 1: Granted special permis- 
sion to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to put in force effective 
November 15, 27th revised page 42 of 
tariff FCC No. 198 to provide for 
continuing in effect until December 15, 
program channel ocean link rates from 


Miami, Fla., to San Juan, Puerto Rico.‘ 


October 6: Granted authority to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to provide emergency service between 
Elizabeth City and a site near Eden- 
ton, N. C. 
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INinois Commerce Commission 


October 5: Petition for approval of 
revised schedule of exchange rates of 
the Illinois Central Telephone Co. at its 
various exchanges. Petition for leave 
to intervene filed by Prentiss M. 
Brown, administrator, Office of Price 
Administration. Supplemental petition 
filed by the Illinois Telephone Co. Pro- 
test filed by the village board of North 
Chillicothe, Ill. Petition for leave to 
intervene filed by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
local union No. B-702. Protest filed 
by the city council of the city of Chil- 
licothe, the city of Gillespie, the village 
board of trustees of Manfield, and 
certain residents of Hopedale. Motion 
to dismiss filed by Harry R. Booth, 
utilities counsel, on behalf of Prentiss 
M. Brown. Motion to dismiss filed by 
G. W. Baxter, on behalf of protestants. 


October 6: Public notice of the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. that it has filed 
with the commission a revised tariff 
sheet changing the requirement of a 
permanent instrument to be connected 
to the line in jack and plug installa- 
tions to that of a permanent ringer 
only. 


October 6: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for telephone service by 
the Granville Telephone Co. in Gran- 
ville, stated in rate schedule ICC No. 2, 
rendered by the company. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


October 18: Hearing on application 
of Norton County Co-operative Tele- 
phone service at Norton, Almena, Ed- 


Save—but don’t save at 


mond, and Clayton, and vicinity sur- 
rounding each town. 


North Carolina Utilities Commission 


October 1: Monroe Telephone Co. 
requested permission to cancel all its 
charges to subscribers for the month 
of September. Abnormal profits de- 
rived from heavy toll business orig- 
inating at a nearby Army camp 
prompted the company’s action. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
September 24: Approval of agree- 
ments between 20 Independent Ohio 
telephone companies and Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. which will increase com- 
missions to the Independent concerns 
by $60,000 a year. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


October 13: Hearing on application 
of Doyle Pope for re-establishment of 
his telephone connections with the 
Noble exchange of the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. 

October 18: Hearing at Boise City 
on application of citizens of Guymon 
and vicinity alleging unsatisfactory 
telephone service by the Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Co. 


October 19: Hearing on citation 
against H. H. Harris relating to im- 
provement of telephone service at 
Duke. 

October 22: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Selacoan Co. 
for approval of a new basis of toll 
compensation for connecting compa- 
nies, to supplant the old basis of com- 
pensation. 


Repair with NICOPRESS SLEEVES 
and Maintain Top Service! 


the cost of service. People 


nowadays are so dependent on telephone service a life 
may well hang on those slender wires strung over the 
countryside. And, proper maintenance is so simple with 
Nicopress repair sleeves there's no need to risk old, noisy 
joints and possible line failure. 


Distributed By 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES 


CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Putting Pep 
Into Plant 


(Continued from page 11) 





ex-manager had departed and, like 
Hitler, I had only my intuition to fall 
back on, I realized that I was fighting 
a losing battle. Having not grown up 
with the trees, the loose spans, and the 
swinging guy wires, as had the de- 
parted manager, I knew that I must 
resort to that lazy man’s friend, “pre- 
ventive maintenance.” 

I immediately embarked on an exten- 
sive rehabilitation campaign that in- 
volved everything from extensive tree 
trimming to replacing several hundred 
taped openings with lead sleeves. 
Trouble calls dropped from an average 
of a dozen or more per day to less than 
that many per week. Service improved 
and maintenance costs went down. All 
of which makes a rather long true story 
to drive home the moral that “trouble 
shooting (as such) doesn’t pay.” 

{ am so completely sold on the merits 
of preventive maintenance that I al- 
most believe we should discontinue the 
designation of “bug hunter and trouble 
shooter” in favor of the “corrective 
maintenance technician.” 

Tell a man he is a bug hunter and 
he takes you seriously. He removes the 
bugs and lets the maintenance fall 
where it may. 

The term “preventive maintenance” 
implies the anticipation of wear and 
tear on telephone plant in advance of 
its occurrence. The plant manager must 
not only anticipate the points at which 
excessive wear may occur but also put 
forth real effort in connecting them if 
the preventive maintenance program is 
to be effective. Sources of abnormal 
wear must be located by an over-all 
plant inspection and the trouble sources 
removed to prevent further damage. 
The plant should then be restored to its 
original condition by adequate repair 
procedures. 


Audit Point No. 3—Maintenance 

An audit of our maintenance proce- 
dures should raise the following ques- 
tions: 


(1) Are you operating your plant on 
a trouble shooting or a_ preventive 
maintenance basis? 

(2) If you are operating on a pre- 
ventive maintenance basis, is your pro- 
gram comprehensive and thorough or 
merely hit and miss? 


(3) Are your testing facilities ade- 
quate and sufficiently well understood 
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COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Widman, Mitchell, 
October 21. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, November 4 and 5. 

Nerth Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Washing- 


ton-Duke Hotel, Durham, Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Hotel 
Chester, Chester, November 10 
and 11. 


Alabama Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson-Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, November 15 
and 16. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, November 29 and 30. 











to enable you to reduce the time re- 
quired to locate faults to a minimum? 


(4) Do you keep good records of 
your trouble cases so that studies for 
the purpose of improving your plant 
maintenance results can be made from 
time to time? 


Commercial Activities of the Man- 
ager. Commercial and plant men in the 
larger exchanges often argue with each 
other as to the relative importance of 
their respective jobs. In the smaller 
exchanges where the manager must 
serve as both a plant and commercial 
representative, no argument is feasible 
and it is essential that a proper appre- 
ciation of the importance of each func- 
tion be had. A company may have the 
finest plant in the state—service may 
be something to be proud of—yet if 
commercial practices are slipshod and 
neglected, public relations are likely to 
be poor and the well-constructed and 
properly-maintained plant will do little 
to “sell” the telephone company to its 
subscribers. 


In the smaller communities as far 
as the public is concerned, the telephone 
manager is the telephone company. If 
the public does not like the manager, 
the chances are it will not like the 
telephone company. 

Therefore one of the first duties of a 
manager is to gain the confidence and 
respect of his fellow townsmen. If you 
want someone to like you, the best way 
to bring it about is to let the other 
person know that you like him. If you 
want them to smile at you, don’t forget 
to show your own teeth first. 

However, just liking the other fellow 
isn’t enough — you must consider the 
other fellow’s problems. If there are 


three grocery stores in your town, it’s 
good business to split up your trade, 
Encourage other employes of your com- 
pany to do likewise. It is human nature 
for every merchant to feel that he is 
entitled to some, if not all, of your trade. 

How to Make Friends and Influence 
People. A sure fire method of getting 
the local merchants to knocking you 
and your telephone company is for you 
or your family to start buying your 
clothes and furniture in one of the 
neighboring towns. Even if the local 
merchant’s stock looks like something 
off the shelves of Lum and Abner, it’s 
still a good idea to give him your busi- 
ness. You wouldn’t want him getting 
his telephone service from a nearby 
town simply because they have nicer in- 
struments. 

One of the best ways to make friends 
with the business men is to take an ac- 
tive part in the civic life of a com- 
munity. Find time to help out in Cham- 
ber of Commerce activities. Acquaint 
your fellow townsmen with some of the 
problems of the telephone company. 
You can do this through the medium of 
the newspaper and in talks before 
luncheon clubs. You are in one of the 
most interesting and important busi- 
nesses in the world—don’t hesitate to 
tell people about it, but make it in- 
teresting, and make it stick. 

If you go at it right, you can not 
only gain the confidence of the people 
in your town, but you can get them to 
appreciate some of the many problems 
of your telephone company. Some indi- 
viduals almost make a profession of 
riding the local utilities. Consider these 
people as a personal challenge — set 
yourself the goal of convincing them 
that the telephone company is just as 
much a part of their town as is the 
post office, or the grocery store, and de- 
serves the same fair consideration 
granted any other enterprise. Don’t 
argue—just feed them facts and culti- 
vate their good will. 

Your commercial job requires not 
only care and thought on your part, but 
you must be alert to train the other 
employes of your company who are in 
contact with the public to give out with 
the “voice with the smile.” A few 
crabby operators or a _ disgruntled 
trouble shooter can neutralize much of 
the good work you may do. The public’s 
opinion of the telephone company or 
any other utility is formulated from 
the impressions which they get from all 
the telephone employes with whom they 
have contact. 

Keeping Up Appearances. The gen- 
eral external appearance of the tele- 
phone plant should not be overlooked 
as an item that influences what the 
public may think about your company. 
A neat central office and surrounding 
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grounds cannot help but favorably im- 
press your local subscribers. Neglected 
miintenance items as for example, 
poles which are broken off and swing- 
ing in the wind, broken insulators, 
wires with excessive sag, should not be 
permitted in your town plant. Mr. John 
Q. Citizen, in viewing what he con- 
siders typical conditions, immediately 
associates them with any shortcomings 
in service he may encounter and is very 
apt to think the service is much worse 
than it is. 


One of the best ways to inject new 


life into your business is to pay a visit 
to other businesses of like character 
and find out how they approach their 
problems. You are bound to pick up 
many new ideas and to come away with 
a refreshed viewpoint and stimulated 
interest in your job. Take a few days 
off when time permits and visit some of 
the other leading telephone companies 
in your state. Talk to these men, visit 
their central offices and observe their 
construction. It will pay you dividends. 
The expense of a trip of this type will 
pay your company good dividends. 


She 
STANDARD 


of many 


INDEPENDENT 
OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


| and. RAILROADS 
No. 955 STATION PROTECTOR 


The Reliable No. 955 and 955A Individual Station Pro- 
tectors offer extreme mounting simplicity and eliminate 
the need for asbestos mats. Connections are easily 
made. The No. 955's are equipped with Reliable Self- 
cleaning Sawtooth Discharge Blocks which ground static 
discharges without time lag. 
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Traffic Problems. In visiting ex- | 


changes in different states, I have al- 
ways been a little surprised that many 
managers do not consider that they 
should be concerned with traffic prob- 
lems or practices. In some cases where 
the exchange is large enough to justify 
a chief operator, they throw the whole 
traffic problem in her lap and promptly 
forget about it. If a chief operator is 
not involved, they merely hire oper- 
ators and let them get along as best 
they can. It is the operators who have 
the most frequent contact with the pub- 
lic, and unless they both understand 
their job and realize fully the necessity 
of being pleasant and courteous in the 
handling of subscriber’s calls, they may 
injure greatly the public relations of a 
company. I know of numerous in- 
stances where poor public relations 
could be traced directly back to oper- 
ators who were allowed to shift for 
themselves. 


I feel certain that there are many 
exchanges where substantial service 
and public relation improvement would 
result if the manager would show more 
interest in the operating end of the tele- 
phone business and would maintain 
closer contact with the operators. Get 
the operators together every week or 
so and talk things over with them. Find 
out how they feel about the telephone 
business. Let them tell you of their day- 
to-day problems. If things are not go- 
ing well, you quickly will discover it 
and will have a chance to set them 
right. 

Stress the need to operators for their 
complete cooperation in keeping the 
public happy. Point out that the dif- 
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The quality cell preferred by telephone engineers. 
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For 
Want 
of a 
Coil--- 


A Ringer 
may be out- 





For Want of a Ringer— 


A Telephone 
May be Out— 


It's the old story of the nail that 
lost the kingdom, but it sure ap- 
plies to telephone men on coils. 


How About Your Coils? 


If you don’t have plenty of good 
coils on hand better send a batch 
of old ones in to Suttle for re- 
winding. We still have new wire 
for all kinds of coils. 


*Special prices on lots of 25 or more 
at one time, you know. 
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ference between a prompt response to 
an incoming call and a response which 
is unnecessarily long is the difference 
between a satisfied and appreciative 
public and a public that will condemn 
and abuse the service at every oppor- 
tunity. Encourage your operators to 
read the splendid articles that appear 
in the trade magazines on standard 
traffic practices and see that at least 
once each year the chief operator (and 
others, if feasible) get a chance to visit 
nearby exchanges and observe how 
other offices operate. 


Audit Point No. 4— 
Traffic-Commercial 

To complete our methods audit, 
let’s raise the following questions and 
see if we have satisfactory answers: 


(1) Is your commercial office neat 
and efficient in appearance, and ar- 
ranged for the convenience of the pub- 
lic? 

(2) Do you take an active part in 
the civic life of your community or do 
you leave that up to “George”? 

(3) Do you buy all your steak and 
groceries at McGillicuddy’s because it’s 
more convenient to the telephone office? 

(4) When Mr. Crank starts “beefing” 
to you about high rates and poor serv- 
ice, are you prepared to give him the 
facts in such a way as to hold his atten- 
tion and gain his respect? 

(5) Are you prepared to tell your 
Rotary Club or Chamber of Commerce 
of some of the many interesting prob- 
lems of your telephone company should 
you be called on to speak? 

(6) Do you fully appreciate that you 
are in one of the most important and 
interesting businesses in the country? 
(If you are not “sold” on your own 
business, how do you expect others to 
be?) 

(7) How often do you give your op- 
erators a pep talk on better service for 
better public relations? 

(8) Do you have any idea just how 
good (or bad) your service is compared 
to present day standards? 


The Months Ahead. We are all facing 
an uncertain future—no one can say 
what is ahead. We hear many predic- 
tions by responsible people of an elec- 
tronic age — of superduper devices 
and gadgets that will cook our food by 
radio waves—of printed newspapers 
that will come off a revolving cylinder 
in our combination radio-facsimile-tele- 
vision set—of helicopters that can land 
on the roofs of our super modernistic 
plastic houses, and of vita-drugs that 
will cure any ache or pain quicker than 
it takes to say “Carter’s Little Liver 


| Pills.” 


Those scientific prophets who have 
ventured into the realm of communica- 
tion have not been content with boiling 
down our directories to microfilm size 
and putting them in the base of the 
telephone where the desired page is 
projected on a translucent screen, but 


they have also conjured up push bution 
dials, done away with wires and cab!.s 
and assigned everyone his perso:al 
wave-length permitting a vest pociet 
telephone not much larger than a W |!I- 
kie button. 

All of this, yet it is common knovw!- 
edge that what the world still needs j 
a good 5-cent cigar. 

It is currently fashionable to make 
predictions; mine is simply this: 

From the standpoint of the Independ- 
ent industry I do not beliéve that there 
are any war-time developments that 
will bring about any radical chang« 
our general plant picture. I am certain 
that radio will not obsolete our present 
wire system, though I do think that the 
ultra-high frequency radio waves may 
find some supplementary use in the 
telephone field. 


I know of no other business that can 
look toward the future with greater as- 
surance that no revolutionary changes 
will disrupt the normal way of life 
after the war. 

But we should not allow this inherent 
stability of our industry to dull our ini- 
tiative and in the turbulent months 
ahead we must be more active than ever 
before. 


Let us all roll up our sleeves and 
pitch into our jobs with renewed vigor 
and alertness and earn for our respec- 
tive companies and the Independent in- 
dustry the reputation for fine, friendly 
service at reasonable rates. 


Vv 


Telephone Woman Prevents 
Fire Damage of Equipment 

Quick thinking and quick action on 
the part of Ellen English, chief private 
branch exchange instructor for the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Portland, Ore., recently was _ being 
given full credit for saving the tele- 
phone and leased wire service of The 
Oregonian. 

Miss English was listening in at her 
home on radio station KGW when she 
heard the announcer flash the news 
that the studios were on fire. She 
turned to her telephone immediately 
and called Robert Meyers, supervising 
plant service man for the company, in 
charge of private branch exchange 
service. Mr. Meyers by telephone got 
his crews into action, and they spread 
tarpaulins over The Oregonian’s vitally 
important telephone equipment. Three 
minutes later, water, which would have 
shorted all the telephone lines and 
ruined the equipment, began to pour 
through into the telephone room. 

‘“‘Miss English, by her action, saved 
us at least 30 minutes in getting on the 
job,” one telephone official said. 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Concluded from page 13) 








phone company and very probably that 
is the way it will turn out. But there 
is a possibility that radio could become 
so degenerated under a compulsory 
open forum, soap box, Union Square, 
and Hyde Park (London) policy that it 
could no longer attract the amount of 
sound business support through adyer- 
tising sponsorship which has built 
American radio into what it is today. 

The American radio broadcasting sys- 
tem has been built frankly on a policy 
of placing emphasis on entertainment— 
the listener has been king. The micro- 
phone has been subservient to the ear. 
As a result, such a large popular audi- 
ence has been developed that the indus- 
try stands on its own feet, as a free 
service to the public, and as a profit- 
able business in its own right. 

But if the air were to become a bed- 
lam of haranguers and special pleaders, 
lobbyists, right-wingers, left-wingers, 
union labor agitators, or anyone else 
with the price, and therefore the right, 
to air his views or prejudices over the 
networks, the situation would be re- 
versed. The ear would become sub- 
servient to the microphone. And it is 
easy to imagine that the American pub- 
lic, with its apathy toward lecturing, 
would not care for such subservience. 
Subsidy of some sort or another would 
have to take the place of a falling 
popularity of radio sponsorship, which 
now foots the bill. 

That is the way European broadcast- 
ing systems are operated. When you 
buy your radio set in Europe, it is reg- 
istered and an annual tax is paid by 
you for listening over it. The tax goes 
to subsidize a government propaganda 
bureau which tells you what the gov- 
ernment wants you to think. 

So in the final analysis the question 
may be whether we prefer our Ameri- 
can system of free speech, modulated 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority for an emphasis on entertain- 
ment, or whether we ought to experi- 
ment with the European system of 
making the radio a medium for the so- 
called education of a few and the bor- 
ing of all the rest. 

It must be conceded that certain opin- 
ionated commentators have become very 
popular in their own right. Certainly 
that is true of Walter Winchell. There 
are opinionated commentators of 
another stripe (some who have irri- 
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tated Chairman Fly incidentally) who 
have likewise attracted a great follow- 
ing on the air. The now silent Father 
Coughlin was quite popular in his time. 
But his zealous plugging of highly con- 
troversial opinions led to a supression, 
which Chairman Fly and even Walter 
Winchell doubtless approved. The inci- 
dent also led the networks to formulate 
their present policy of refusing to sell 
time for the airing of personal opinions 
instead of the sale of products or serv- 
ices. 

It is probable that the popularity of 
the relatively few opinionated commen- 
tators we have on the radio today is the 
very result of their rarity against the 
background of programs which have no 
other purpose but entertainment. They 
provide a variety which has come to be 
a spice in the mass of other radio pro- 
grams. But if every hour or every other 
hour of the day and night were taken 
up with bitter scoldings, snarling abuse, 
and raging prejudice, however sincere, 
it is a pretty safe bet that the same 
listening public would very soon get 
their fill of it and call for a drastic 
change. 

Just by way of ending on a telephone 
note, we should remember that any 
tendency towards a subsidized radio is 
inevitably a tendency toward a govern- 
mentally-operated radio. And _ public 





ownership in the radio field is just next 
door to public ownership in the tele- 
phone field and other communications 
industries. 


Vv 
Obituary 


JOHN C. TOWNSEND, 73, former presi- 
dent of the Lodi, Caywood & Valois 
Telephone Co., Lodi, N. Y., died re- 
cently in that town. Born at Lodi, 
Mr. Townsend spent his entire lifetime 
in that vicinity, where he had been 
an automobile dealer for the past 30 
years. He also had been president of 
the Lodi telephone exchange for many 
years. 

His survivors are his widow, one 
daughter, two sons — Lewis M. Town- 
send of Cairo, Africa and Lt. John C. 
Townsend Jr. of Salt Lake City, Utah 
—two brothers, and one sister. 


Vv 


Named Lieutenant Colonel 

Mas. O. H. DAVIDSMEYER of Down- 
ers Grove, Ill., formerly of the Long 
Lines Division, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in Chicago, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, it was 
announced recently. He is in charge of 
an operations unit stationed in the 
southwestern Pacific area. 
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B. E. Sunny, Telephone Pioneer 
And Executive, Dies 

Bernard E. Sunny, prominent tele- 
phone pioneer and industrialist, died 
at his home in Chicago October 5 at 
the age of 87 years. Until 10 days pre- 
viously he had appeared daily at his 
office and maintained keen interest in 
civic affairs, philanthropy, and the cor- 
porations of which he was a director. 
He had served as president of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for many years, 
retiring from active telephone service 
in 1930. 

Mr. Sunny was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 22, 1856, and attended 
public schools there. He went to work 
at a youthful age in Brooklyn coming 
later to Chicago where he became suc- 
cessively telegraph operator, night man- 
ager and manager of the Chicago office 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. 
between the years 1875 and 1879. He 
was president of the old Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. from 1879 to 1888. 


In 1888 Mr. Sunny became president 
of the Chicago Are Light & Power Co. 
He there made his first successful at- 
tempt to work at the underground 
feeder system for high pressure arcs. 
Two years later he became western 
manager of the Thomson-Houston Elec- 
tric Co., forerunner of General Elec- 
tric Co., and in 1892 was elected a vice 
president and western manager of the 
latter company. 

After an absence from the telephone 
business of several years, Mr. Sunny 
resigned from General Electric in 1908 
and was made president of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. (now Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co.) and a vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in 1908. He continued in the post of 
president of Illinois Bell until 1922 
when he became chairman of the board 
of directors. In 1930 he relinquished 
the chairmanship and continued as a 
director until his death. During his 
telephone career Mr. Sunny was also 
president of the Central Union, Michi- 
gan state and Cleveland telephone com- 
panies. 

In 1877, less than a year after Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s exhibit of the 
telephone at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition, the first telephones 
were brought to Chicago when Mr. 
Sunny was the local manager for the 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. Two 
of the telephones were placed in the 
telegraph company office. In May, 
1878, construction work on Chicago’s 
first telephone exchange began and 
within six months the list of sub- 
scribers had grown to 450 business 
houses and five residences. On the 
day of Mr. Sunny’s death, there were 
1,137,023 telephones in service in Chi- 
cago. 
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B. E. SUNNY 


In 1928 Mr. Sunny provided $400,000 
for a gymnasium at the University of 
Chicago for the University high school. 
He also was a benefactor of Armour 
Institute, now Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

At his death Mr. Sunny also was a 
director of the General Electric Co., the 
First National Bank of Chicago, Wil- 
son & Co., the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, and many others, as 
well as being active in civic affairs. 

In addition to Mr. Sunny’s connec- 
tions with business organizations, he 
was an active member of the Chi- 
cago Boys’ Club, Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, Art Institute, Chicago 
Historical Society, Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, American Red Cross, 
Western Society of Engineers and had 
received a doctor of engineering degree 
from the Armour Institute. 

Mr. Sunny was active in the councils 
of the University of Chicago and the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and the 
presidents of these institutions, Robert 
M. Hutchins and Henry T. Heald, re- 
spectively, were among the pallbearers 
at the funeral services held October 8 
in Chicago. 

In addition to numerous civic and 
business leaders, a delegation of the life 
members of the Theodore N. Vail Chap- 
ter of the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica attended the funeral services. Tele- 
phone men among the active and _ hon- 
orary pallbearers included: W. 0. 
Kurtz, vice president of Illinois Bell, 
representing A. H. Mellinger, president, 
who was out of the city; W. R. Abbott, 
veteran telephone man who succeeded 
Mr. Sunny as president of Illinois Bell; 
Louis M. Fetherston, an assistant to 
the president of Illinois Bell; Angus 5S. 
Hibbard, former general manager and 
vice president of the Chicago Telephone 
Co.; W. R. McGovern, president of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and George M. 
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Welch, president of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Sunny is survived by his widow 
and a daughter, Mrs. Geo. B. McKibbin, 
by his first wife who died.’ 


Vv 


Agee and Cole Telephone 
Members of Industry Committee 

The Industry Committee of 15 per- 
sons, appointed by Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator Walling for the purpose of rec- 
ommending a minimum wage in the 
telephone industry, includes two tele- 
phone representatives—John H. Agee, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and Charles F. Cole, Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. Although identified as Industry 
Committee No. 69, the full name is the 
“Committee on Communication, Miscel- 
laneous Transportation and Other Pub- 
lic Utilities.” In appointing this com- 
mittee, Mr. Walling acted 
authority in Section 5 of the Wage- 
Hour Act. 

The committee is divided into three 
groups and the entire membership fol- 
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lows, Mr. Agee and Mr. Cole repre- 
senting the employer group: 


Public Representatives: Elmer F. 
Andrews, chairman; Clarence E. Ayres, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Glen E. Carlson, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif.; Frederick W. 
Carr, Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Caroline F. Ware, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C. 


Employe Representatives: Ray A. 
Dodge, Utility Workers Organizing 
Committee (CIO), Akron, Ohio; John 
C. Hemby, Telephone Employes Union 
(AFL), Nashville, Tenn.; Richard R. 
Jenkins, National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers, Oakland, Calif.; Joseph 
P. Selley, American Communications 
Association, New York, N. Y., and 
Boris Shiskin, economist (AFL), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Employer Representatives: John H. 
Agee, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Charles F. Cole, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Ralph K. Kimble, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York, N. Y.; J. H. Ross, Inland Water 
Petroleum Carriers’ Association, New 
York, N. Y., and H. Carl Wolf, At- 
lanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association had strongly urged 
the creation of a separate committee 
for the Independent telephone industry, 
but without success. The first meeting 
of the Industry Committee will be held 
in New York City on October 22. 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillls & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apollis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
of our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 So. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBITUARIES 

MorGAN B. Speir, Sr., former Caro- 
lina manager of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. died September 
23 at his home in Charlotte, N. C., after 
a short illness. 


Mr. Speir was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1868 and received lris educa- 
tion in the public schools there, at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, and Temple University in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. He entered the employ 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in New York as a toll operator, at 
the age of 19, and served later in Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. One of his first 
distinctions was to be appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago World’s Fair ex- 
change in 1898. After working in Phil- 
adelphia, he was employed by the South- 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








oS. Ww. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia!l 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Seetion 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED: Switchman for 
Automatic and Automanual Switch- 
boards. Good wages and probably per- 
manent. Write Intra State Telephone 
Co., Galesburg, III. 


WANTED: Woman to operate mag- 
neto exchange. Arkansas and Missouri 
vacancies on contract basis. Ideal for 
widow or woman with daughter to as- 
sist. Living quarters provided. Write 
Central Missouri Telephone Co., War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED: Telephone com- 
pany with multi-exchange and toll sys- 
tem operation serving 10,000 stations in 
Kentucky needs a District Plant Super- 
intendent. State salary expected, quali- 
fications and draft status first writing. 
Write Box No. 2011, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Cable Splicer for perma- 
nent work in Warrensburg, Missouri 
area. Very few nights away from home. 
Write Central Missouri Telephone Co., 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


WANTED NOW: Cable Splicer and 
Maintenance Man. Permanent. Good 
pay. Availability certificate necessary. 
Write Manager, Telephone Dept., 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


_ WANTED 


WANTED—At once, 12 Cook, 25 
pair, M.F. Terminal Blocks. State price. 
Write George Bishton, Box 645, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY: Exchange, 300- 
400 stations. Any condition. Any state, 
but prefer South and Southwest. Write 
Box No. 2014, c/o TELEPHONY. 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Chomtere ye No. 55 Slightly Used 3 Cond. 





DP nccetaststedsspeaenevaanesense $0.65 

Stromberg Sllahtly Used 2 Cond. Swbd. Plugs for ae 
§ DrOD ©. ccccccccccccccccccsccccvcceces e' 

Kelloes yg 152 Slightly Used 3 Cond. Swhbd. 3s 


Dean 4 Party Push — Swbd. Key with Ring- 
ing and List. Key Attached.................... 2.75 


Auto, Elec. All Bakelite Enclosed Gong Signal 

Sets with Straight Line Ringer and Cond. 

Be Ge Ge cccccccuscasesces> snecgesenuese 3.25 
Stromberg Carlson No. 9 Talk Through Repeating 12s 
New Kellogg or W. E. Composition Rec. Shells 

Te ED Oc ccd undten<oo6essssosraccesense 45 
Monarch L. B. Transmitters with Back and M. P. ° 
Western Elec. . 323 Trans. Less Back $1.15 

with Back @ 1.25 
Kellogg No. 404 ‘Steel ‘Bell Boxes with ‘Straight 

Line or 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle Harmonic Ringers 

and ind. Coil, Wired Booster Ckt. @. . 4.25 
Heat Coils for Kellegg or Sterling Arresters @. 10 


Kellogg No. 7; A arenes with 3 Cond. se 
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1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 























NEED A RECTIFIER 
FOR EMERGENCY? 


WE HAVE IN STOCK SEVERAL 

| WESTINGHOUSE-COOPER HEWITT 
| 50 AMPERE | 
| MERCURY ARC RECTIFIERS | 


| 110V.—220V. A.C. ] 
FOR CHARGING 11-17 AND 11-25 CELLS 


FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
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COLUMBUS, 
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ern Bell company, briefly in Atlanta, 
then, in 1898, at Charlotte, N. C. By 
successive promotions he went up the 
ladder and 1923 he was made Carolina’s 


| manager. 


He was well known in the telephone 
field and had given much time and effort 
to various civic duties. His knowledge 
of organization brought him frequently 
into demand as a leader in community 
campaigns of one sort or another. He 
also was instrumental in the eventual 
construction of the Charlotte Memorial 
Hospital. 


He is survived by his widow, four 
children, and two sisters. 
* * * 
H. BROOKE SALE, 70 years old, who 


for many years was general manager 
of the old Home Telephone Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind., died recently at his 
home in Fort Wayne. He went to Fort 
Wayne and headed the Hoffman Lum- 
ber Co. of Fort Wayne and Columbia, 
S. C. He was active in Masonic and 
civic affairs. 

FRANCIS A. FOCKE, 68, former tele- 
phone engineer for the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., died of a heart attack Octo- 
ber 1 at his home in Columbus, Ohio. 
For more than 40 years, Mr. Focke was 
employed in the engineering division of 
the Ohio Bell company, before his re- 
cent retirement. 

A native of Massillon, Ohio, he re- 
sided in Columbus for the past 20 years, 
and had been a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. 


Surviving are his widow, a son and 


two daughters. 

Mrs. JESSIE A. ROTTGER, widow of 
Curtis H. Rottger, former president of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., died in 
her home in Indianapolis recently after 
a two-day illness. 

Mr. Rottger died five years ago while 
president of the Indiana Bell company, 
and their son, Russell Rottger, died 10 
years ago while vice president of the 
telephone company. 

The Rottger family lived in Indian- 
apolis more than 25 years. They had 
come from Springfield, Ill., where Mr. 
Rottger was an official of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Telephone Voice Overworked 

Joseph Cohen said he met his wife, 
Kaythryn, as a result of a business con- 
versation by telephone. He liked her 
voice, a date resulted and then mar- 
riage. But later she began calling his 
war plant, he declared, annoying him 
or his employes—and once telephoned 
36 times in a day. Mr. Cohen wants a 
divorce. 
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